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;^flBSXRACT 

f The author exaaines, in the light of funding problems 

l::^6r Federal agencies supporting educational ressearch^ the 
^§^ff icttlties inherent in the research process as^t now exists^ and 
:ptet;^*ds for attacking these dif f iculties* The tho^gM is presented 
J;it5iatS^y by working on these general problems, «ill>the more 
SspecifibxDr^ of funding be effectively solved. Comments are 
Ujpresented on^one aspect of educational research: that it is perceived 

;is as having l>lttle impact upon practice* Explanations of this 
wp^rception center^n (1) the role of dissemination, and the 
bii'llatively little funding devoted to it; (2) the role of research as 
; a iegitimizer of practice, rather than as an initiator of change; (3) 
i the gap between researchers and research users, in which researchers 
[iire the "professionals" and users a less knowledgeable "public"; (4) 
f the nature of scientific models, in opposition to the humanistic 
^ coacepts employed by users; .(5) the problem of "proof" and "truth" 
^educational research — when is something "proven true"? Suggested 
:i:remedies include (1) increased attention to dissemination; (2) 
Increased attention to the demonstration of theoretical sources of 
iPiractice; (3) increased emphasis on research rationale, the 
development of theory, and the integration of research into new 
wholes; and (4) attention to bridging the gap between researcher and 
,,ttser through increased awareness of the gap and its effects, through 
! the use of classrooms for research settings, through an emphasis on 
success in practice as the final proof of research valif'ity,. and 
through modification of research development models to include aore 
teacher involvement. (HJB) 
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Mr. Average Citizen is no longer willing to write 
blanlc checks in sijpport of research. Despite this, 
in the funding crunch of NIE, we found a basic 
confidence in research that helped prevent that 
organization from going \mder. 

This fundamental confidence is justified by its role 
in suggesting new possibilities^for education, in its 
elimination of ineffective. practice, and in its pro- 
viding evidence for some of the really iJi5>ortant 
decisions regarding educational policy. For exaxi5)le, 
its role in the Brown vs Ferguson decision was 
fundamental to the whole desegregation decision. In 
reading the following article it is inqportant to 
remember the very positive roleHhat research plays. 

Nonetheless, as the initial statement notes, there 
are problems. The article concentrates on these, 
problems, in part as a possibly healthy antidote to 
efforts to oversell research, but mainly on the 
assun?)tion that the first step to the solution of a 
problem is its identification. 

David R. Krathwohl 
Dean, School of Education 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 13210 



AN ANALYSIS OF 
THE PERCEIVED INEFFECTIVENESS OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND SOME RECOMMENDATIONS ' 

DAVID R. KRATHWOHL 
Syracuse University 

ABSTRACT 

While not the usual type of presidential address, this paper follows a conviciion . 
that began withe similar presidential address !o the American Educational Reseaich ' 
Association, that it is more important to use this occasion to consider critical 
problems confronting the profession than to report personal research. Because of 
the leadership role that educational psychologists have traditionally played, the 
consideration of these problems, which affect the entire educational field, 
seemed particularly appropriate. 

Support of Educational Research: A Crisis 

A few years ago, educational research, like other research areas, was growi.ig m fund- 
ing and we were looking forward to a continued development of a lon^ underdeveloped 
aspect of professional education That situation no longer exists. Resources available 
to the National Center for Educational Research and Development and to us successor, 
the National Institute of Education, plateaued at about $120 million several years ago 
and, in addition to the effects of inflation, were reduced to S75 million this past year. 
More recently the Senate approved zero dollar funding for NIE! Representative Edith 
Green received a standing ovation from her colleagues in the House following an impas- 
sioned speech which was climaxed by a motion to cut the budget of NIE! 

To make matters worse, there has been no widespread sympathy to change this state 
of affairs To be su^e, farsighted supporters of educational research-like Representatives 
Brademas and Quie, and Senators Stevens, Eagleton and Javits-have tried to turn the 
tide; but it has run strongly against them. Indeed, the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers sent a letter of congratulations to the Chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations when they cut NIE's budget last year. 

While few research programs are receiving lavish support these days, it seems safe to 
say that educational research has suffered more severely than most. One may take the 
point of view that, as one of tne last of the areas to be funded, it is less well established 
than other areas and therefore more vulnerable. Certainly it is true that it has not devel- 

1 A revised vorsion of the Presidential Address to the Division of Edudiional Psychokwy at the 
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oped the base of pupular support that utlier programs have, Jespit? Utc iuipurtancc u\ 
education td^ our eainorny and to our sotiet>. This suggests that vvc \M)uld do well tn 
take the current actions and attitudes toward educational R and D as^syniptunis of more 
basic underlying problems. Certainly we ihould at least ir> tu bcttpt understand these 
underlying problems and» to t{\e extent possible^ find ways to remedy theni It hdi been 
said that a problem well stated is half solved. This paper is an ajtempt to state our 
problems and to then look at possible suggestions for their amelioration. 

*\ I 
Have We Oversold Edvcational Research^ 

One of our critical problems is that more .seems to be expected of educational R and 
D than it has delivered, possibly more than it can deliver. There h^ve been no widely 
ballyhooed break-throughs, no startling successes, no mnovatioii that has swept the 
nation. Senator Claiborne Pell, Chairman of the Senate^ppropriptiuns Committee^ 
whicn controls educational research appropriations, commented recently to a conven- 
tion of educational laboratory and center directors on the pliglit of educational research. 
He noted that ihey may have to explain *^hy , after a generation of R and D children may 
actually be learning less though staying 11 school longer. Wliether acc^irateor nut, here 
is a clearly stated perception of lack of accumphshnient by a key figure. Further, he 
went on to indicate that what was needed was to do a good lobbying job and come up 
with a couple of startling examples of success (underlining mine ) (Pell, 1^974). 

Nothing on the horizon that I am aware of suggests that we have **starthng successes'* 
on the drawing board. Incremental progress, yes' Startling revolutions' No. Medicine, 
physics, most of the other areas using the s*.ientif»c model, do turn up occasional quite 
unexpected results. Ours nearly always have an element of the expected or **comnn^n 
sense would have told you that** about them. (The fact that "common sense" might 
have suggested equally plausible alternative solutions is rarely pcinteJ out.) This suggests 
that expectations of educational research are going to somehow have to be adjuo^ed to 
the realities, or we will continue to have difficulty getting funded. 

Why is Research Perceived as Having Little Impact^ 

The Role of Dissemination. 

It is hard to tell whether the lack of dramatic breakthroughs in educational research 
is an inherent characteristic of that research or merely characterizes what we have done 
so far. While we can agree that the apparei.t impact of research on the field of education 
has noi yet been dramatically apparent, one must also lock a! the size of the research 
and development effort in Lomparisoii to the size of the field that it is intended to affed. 
Less ihan \7c of the funds devoted to education are spent in R and D. including the 
major dissemination efforts related to that R and D h seem^ clear that far from ade- 
quate funds have been devoted to disseminating tho^e thiiigs which have been developed. 

It IS difficult even for those persons relatively acquainted with titc Federal educa- 
tional R and D effort let alone Congress and the general public tci cilc piuduUs that have 
been developed. This is not because the products are piior, but because vf the very 
minimal effort of disseniiriatioii. Disseimnat: .n li so extremely expensive compared 

^ 'le research and development proccs* that when the two aic in ihe same budget. 



^Qne or the other is Ijkcly to get short changed. Cori^idenng the si/e i^f the total budget, 
it had-ti^ dissemination. 

One can saCciy claim that a more nia.ssive R and D effort, even \^it!iuut "startling 
breakthroughs** wouldjiavc lud greater impacl if lor ni) other reason than that there 
might have been mere adequate funds for dissemination! That in itself would give a 

.different. impression of educational R and D than the present one. 

. Research as a Legit irnizer of Practice: 

In addition to the small M/.e of the disscrninatioh effort, the lole that research has 
played in relation to practice has contributed to the pcKeption that it has little impadt. 
It was noted earlier that one of our problems is to Junge i>ur expectdlions of research. 
One of those expectations is that a particular!) important piece uf research w^l inmate 
a whole change m the school practice pictuie a hnlhajrit piece of research would initiate 
a process of development which woold.be followed b> n^ssive dtssemmatior. and adop- 
tion. .But It is probabl) safe to sa> lliat the most sweeping school changes don't follov^ 
this pattern. 

Instead.of being a leader of change, research in education liiure often serves as a 
kgitiniizer of change. Take for example, competenc> based teacher education. While 
no one ki)0ws for sure from whence ct)mpetcnc> based teacher education (CBTE) came, 
the roots of it, in terms of behavioral objective^ and ine«7surement of tlu»se objectives, 
have been around for a long tirne. The tlurteen model elLmentar> teacher education 
programs that were developed at USOE instigation and fundUi^, gave these characteristics 
new impetus for changing teacher education. Nearl> all of the. c mudels independently 
developed competency based programs with stated objectives arJ follow on measures 
of these objectives. 

It seems likely that the'.e models would have passed on lo obscurjt> as utterly un- 
achievable ideals except that the> were preceded b> the researJi of R>ans, Flanders, 
Medley, Mitzel, Soar, and others in the field of classroom observation scales. They had 
begun to hnk the a«"tion of the teacher in tite classroom to the etfectivciiess of the stu- 
dei^t^s learning. While these findings, were enibr>o[iic, the fact that tiie> existed at all 
made it seem , possible that m tune a competcnc> hased curriculum might indeed be a 
reality. Further, this hi»pe provid ' a combination which ^erved the needs id* State 
departments of education and otheis who, discontent with the effCf. iiveness of public 
education, vjiewed teacher education as a wa> of improving that situation. The current 
jnafidating of conipetenc> based teacher educd.ion, in eleven states at present, carries 
th^' movement far be>ond its toots in research and conipletel> losc^ sight of tlie lealities 
xf^ bringing it to fruituin without much more extensive research. Yet, the nujvement 
is in full swing with colleges and schools of education throughout the cuunir> concerting 
to competency based programs. 

in a similar manner, Bruncrs summation of ilic imphcations of research on cognition 
(Bruner, 1960) provided the framework within whuL phvsical a;id biological scientists, 
interested by NSF in reforming the schools' sciCii^e programs, could legitimately exert 
their expertise. Extensive National Science FoundaUuii funding provided the means for 
their doing so. . 

Still another example is Skinner's work wuh teaching machines and programmed 
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learning (Skmner, 1958). Skinner pointed the way to the better and more effective use 
^ of teachers at a tsme w!|en there was a marked teacher shortage It suggested ways in 
I wl|ich the teacher's energies could be used more effectively ar)d fewer teachers needed. 
I jIn each of these instances (and one could cite others), the work of one or more edu- 
cational psychologists provided research evidence that supplied a rationale for movement 
jn p direction in wliich there was momentum. Each movement succeeded in mobilizing 
tr^mendous^energiesand has had a substantial impact on ed^uitional practice. 

jThe point is that in none of these instances were the practices that used the research 
as I justification confined to the level of certainty of the research results. {Vox that 
matter, some, such as Skinner's, over-gencralized animal learning to humans.) In each 
instance, research became a legitimizer of practice. It preceded the change in practice, it 
gajve the change imp&tus, it legitimized the change in the eyes of others who might ques- 
tion it,. and it facilitated its acceptance by those resistant to the change. 

J Practices may ^have a basis in research, but often much innovation in education grows 
out of practices that seemed successful or that on some logical base ought to be. If the 
practice had a base in research that basis has usually been lost in the intervening steps 
to the development of the; practice. Evaluation research is a legitimizer of whatever 
practice is shown to b\ the most successful. 

I These examples suggtst that one of the reasons for the lack of centrality of research 
in^ educational change is that it frequently serves, not so much as the mitiator of change, 
but rather as a legitimizer of it, a much less obvious and glamorous role. Practice pro- 
ceeds as rapidly as the inventive mind of the practitioner can pusl| it. Viewing teaching 
as an art wh'ch is to be practiced to the best of one's capacity, the^ teacher and adminis- 
trator cannot wait for research to explain where and/or why something must be done, 
but they must do it. Research comes along later and shows ther^ whether they were 
right irt believing they unproved practice, and frequently suggests >|/h> certain practices 
hafve worked. This lends ever mcreasing solidity to our educational practices. It serves 
toj delineate a practice that works, "that is just plain common $ense'j from another prac- 
tice which is equally apparently justified on a commgn sense basis., It provides us with 
products which have been demonstrated to achieve certain stated ^oals. All of these 
arc substantial accomplishments. But they can hardly be characterized as "startling 
breakthroughs." The fact that they charactci,^. tne bulk of educational research and de 
velopment nieans that we must re-charactenz^ the expectations of educational research 
and development when we talk about it tu. others who would otherwise expect of it a 
much more dramatic role."^ 

The Gap Between Researchers and Research Users 

saw ano;her reason for the seeming lack uf impact uf educational research is the 
^ap between the researcher and those, wlio use the research and development producls 
Th^s gap at least in part results from the models that we have chose*, for our research 
/' and development processes. 

|Joseph Haberer, in a fascinating article on ."Politicalization m Science," (Haberer, 
1^72) notes that. "A special relationship exists between a profession a..J society A 



profession is a suvial!> rooted a^d supported vocational enterprise of full-time practi 
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A~ mdebted e^ecully to Dr. David Ctark of Indiana Un^ersty, who shared with me the dts 
^ rof this msight on the role of research in the course of a committee meeting discussion. 



..iicihers who earn their livii^g b> providing a vital social service tlifough tl»c iilil|izatjun of 
expert and esoteric skills. ,pie> are granted suhstantui autonom> *n conducting profes- 
sional affairs . . . based on me recognition that a prt^fessjon operates in a realm of exper.- 
tjse which those outside o|j \l can make no claim to and which the>,al bei>i, understand 
onl]^^ very generally. Fo.r non professionals, therefore, this requires a considerable de- 
.grce. of dependency and trust, if the professional is (to be free toj to perforin his work 
satisfactorily. A. reciprocal loojigation, however, is placed upon a profession , riamely , to 
fulfill those responsibilities which it has either expliculy or implicitly assumed^" (p. 720j. 

This describes quite well tne roles which have been adopt.ed by lesearchers and re- 
search . users, where researcKers^aie the/*piofessionals" and the users, though also pro- 
fessionalSjhere assume the rc^le of the '^public." Useis, following the r^ilc assigned the 
public by Haberei|, typically ^do not pretend to have the statistical, experimental design 
and measurement knowledge;of the researcher. Researchers, m turii,!»ave assumed the 
role of scientists and have believed that the p*oper practice of science was all that was 
required of them, , By patterning their work after the hard sciences, tliev would partici- 
pate in the successful role model of the age and share its accolades. Truths about educa- 
tion would be proven, and educational re^^eardi would receive the same kind of positive 
and extensive support as have other sciences. 

But those accolades have failed to materialize, and the extern of faith in researchers 
as professionals fulfilling their tiust has often been modest at best. The current situa- 
tion better resemble^ that described by Haberer when society's expectations of the pro- 
fessionals have not been fulfilled. Farther, this has occurred despite conscieniious effoits 
t by researchers to perform their roles to the best of their ability! 

ICharacteristics of Scientific Model Contributing to the Problem. ' 
I This latter comment suggests that part of the problem may lie m the nature of those 
,roles which creates a gap between the researchers and the research users. In imitating 
jthe hard sciences, we have adopted a^method with two important cbaraderistics. first, 
an adoption of the scientific method, giving it a first priority ovei other values, second, 
the use of a linear process of development in which new knowledge is validated, engi- 
neered or developed into a practical format for use and dissemination to users for adop- 
tion. 

Emphasis has been placed on the scientific method results, according to Haberer, in 
training which stresses . . to the exclusion of every thing else, tedinique and method" 
(Haberer, 1972, p. 721). The result is instrumentalism and detachment, quite a contrast 
with the view of professions as special allings, vocations that entail service to human 
needs. This impacts, of course, on the image that researchers pioject a.s they engage m 
their work in settings shared with others in the educational professuiit whti.hy the nature 
of their responsibilities, are more closely related lo the human services aspects of the 
field. It tends to divide the profession into thinkers and doers, a cuficcin long expressed 
by practitioners about staffs of schools and colleges of education. It is no doubt further 
emphasized by the personalities of those staff members attracted by the scientific model 
into educational research training programs. They contrast pafticuldil> with those attrac- 
ted to education as humanistically oriented pci^ur.aiities ^cekin^ tu serve human needs. 
I l/^ie gap is also a function of the developinent process, which involves scholars and 
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scientists in the discovery and validation of findings at the beginning of the process and 
at the Qthtt end involves teachers and. users in dissemination and adoption With the re- 
searcher pri.narily involved at the beginning and the practitioner at the end of the devel- ^ 
opmental process, the role of the rese^cher is> removed from and in large measure con- 
cealed from- the consumer. As a resullMhe kinds of research considerafions which go 
into the preparation of a curriculum or a >^lf-instructional classroom, of a psychological 
or educational test are rarely set forth eveh for selling purposes in a way that indicates^ 
the extent to which they were actually emmoyed. Thus, when the consumer is asked 
about the impact of research on devel6pmen\ products, he can honestly answer, "little 
\ or none'' since he has no way of being aware oKthe true situation. 

% Another characteristic of the linear development model that contributes to the re- 
seafcher-user gap is that it takes a long period ^f time from beginning'to end if each 
step wa|ts for the previous one to be completed. EHscovery is followed by confirji>atory 
-studies. These in turn are followed by an intensive^and ojXen prolonged period during 
which the new knowledge is engineered for use in prawice. Generally this involves a fe\y 
teacheFs and practitioners in field tnals, but there is no general availability of whatever 
is being worked on until it is perfected to a satisfactory \evel. Once that level is reached,, 
there then follows a period of dissemination ar.d adoption which, ^s the NSF learned 
with their curriculums, is^a mjch longer and tnore cornplicated process than surface 
appearances would indicate. / > 

There is continual pressure to shorten the initial stageV of this process which is re- 
sisted by the true empiricist. He is troubled by missing ano^or too markedly abbreviat- 
ing the confirmatory steps, for he fears users will base their^ctions c . esearch which 
Jater will be invalidated. Indeed, even if no harm were done^Vj the consumer by use of 
a product. later found to be invalid, such an occurance gives research a bad image. Po- 
tentially it could sour the public on support of research. For similar reasons, he may be 
equally dismayed when work in incomplete stages of development ^s put to use and fails. 
It then reflects badly on the de^vel^pers and the processes they uscd\ 

But the process is a very long one for practitioners faced wit^sthe daily press of 
problems that research is supposed toTielp alleviate. It oiserates in a time frame which is 
a world apart from the one in which he mus! operate.^ And the fact that the process 
sometimes is extended because the develope .vill not release a product until it is engi- 
neered into a "teacher proof package mak.., the user doubly resentful, first because of 
the period the product is withheld from use. and, second, beuuse of his implied incoin- 
peience which results in the need to "tea Jier, proof products. OearlN these are formid- 
able problems, in some measure at least aa integral part of the models ^ve have adopted 
for use. 

Thhs we can see that one of the causes of the perception of lack of impact of educa- 
tional research is the gap between researcher and research ustr which keeps the latter 
Ignorant of what the researcher is doing and v^hich m some instances causes the user to 
distrust the researcher as really having lus mterests at heart. The gap is, in part at leas<. 
a resolt of the inherent nature of the models of research and developiriwnt tltat we have 



3 Congress too is pressured for problem resolution and the Houst of Representatives faces « '*votc 
v>f confidence*' cvcr> two years. Thus, it also is presjwred to operate in a short time frame, a fact of 
leiabic importance, since they authorize the bulk of research and development resources. 
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choscnj to use. Jn some instances these models may be used in ways that accentuate the 
gap,' o^ arc at least used by^ persons who by nature may be more interested in the re- 
scarch'than that suchla gap exists. 

Will Educational Research. Like Other Scientific Research, Discover New^ Truths^ 
We have led people to believe that research would prove truths about education, just 
as such truths arc proven in the physical and biological sciences. iBut it apijears tp be 
much>ca$ier to prove things in the physical sciences than in education. To piost of us, 
the physical science subject matter is abstruse, complex, and mostly outside everyday 
life experience. By contrast, education may be every bit as complex, but we do not yet 
have the conceptual schemes to adequately describe this complexity. Further, the sub^ ; 
ject matter is much more likely to be a part of each individual's past history aswellas 
the stuff of his current experience. Thus individuals feel much more qualijjed to chal- 
lenge the so^alled expert and to accept, or not accept his findings. T^tf subject them 
to an inner test of some kind to check their veracity. 

Recently I ran into an interesting example of this. One of our colleagues recently ' 
advanced the Pygmalion effect as a potentially potent strategy for use with inner-city 
children. I was surprised by this, since the Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) clata only 
blfr^ly, support the effect in the early grades, and do not at all support it in the later 
grades; The author did indeed indicate that their study is controversial and the data arc 
weak. But then he concludes by noting that we all know of instances in which the effect, 
however, has worked!! This merely reinforced for me the judgmental nature of *Vhen 
IS a principle or finding proven," or for that matter "when is it contraindicatod.'' Here 
wc had one of our more interesting senior investigators using personal experience as a 
basis for his judgment about a research finding. 

Let me cite another example, one in which a vhole field appears to have ignored re- 
search evidence, the work of Tracers with jespect to the effect of media on learning 
(Travcrs, 1968). He notes a large number of studies which indicate that learning is 
facilitated by the use of two channels of infornwtion reinforcing each other-usually 
sight and sound, as in the case of instructional films. Travcrs himself, however, is con- 
vinced that we are capable oi processing only one channel at a time, and that we actually 
lose by presenting material simuhaneously through both channels He proceeds to dem- 
onstrate with a seriec of very convincing studies that this prime tenet of the audio-visuil 
field appears to rest on a fallacious assumption. Has Travcrs overturned a basic assump- 
tion of the field? Thmk about it for a moment. When is a finding proven'^ or Jisproven'> 
' after one study? two? three? 

Since this is a prime tenet of the aucTio-visual field, why have these studies not made 
more impact? is it that the methodology is not acceptable'^ Certainly we know that 
one man's tight design may leave variables uncontrolled that another may find very dis-' 
tressing. But Travcrs' study is unusually tight, by any standards. More likely it is because 
this finding runs counter to the general context of belief in the field and therefore 
people are going to require more evidence before they are convinced. ^ 

Factors in the Acceptance of Research as Proof of Tiuth: 

It IS hard to sa> exactly what causes a finding to be considered proven in education 
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It is reasonably jafc to say thai jepealcd sludiCi Jemvinslfjlin^ ihc ,dnit Hndings, using 
(lifferent experimental designs^ different samples, diffcicnt .subjcvl ma ticr:>» different 
subjects* etc., are sufficiently convihung. But it is very rare thal.a finding is given such 
thorough investigation. Few findings seem sufficiently importani \u warrant it. 

It is clear that judgmental factors play a heavy role. Thuugh in some instances these 
factors may be influenced by^the context of bchefs abuut an^area» as we may surmise 
mii^^hl well be the case involving Travels* research, more often the judgment is based on 
how close the evidence is to one*s own or related experience, as in the "Pygmalion 
effect'* research. 

This problem is not unique to education. For example, researchers knew that hybrid 
seed corn was superior to that in common use. But they could not convince farmers to 
use it until there vyere extensiye demonstration plots throughout the cour\try where a 
large number of farmers could have personal experience with its effects. A comparable 
situation in education is the spread of instructional television. Researchers quickly 
proved it could be used for instruction, bat this had then to be redemonstrated in each 
subject matter area for the results to be accepted by those working in that area. 

In education, however, we have an additional problem over agriculture or medicine. 
Our treatments are either so weak that they do not show strongly in most situations or 
they are so interactive with an individual's capacity to learn that the student*^ a^comino 
dation to the method makes it difficult to determine the actual contribution of treat- 
ment. Asa doctor friend of mine noted, one does not need statistics to sense the impact 
of penicillin Most of our treatments show up only under statistical analysis (some don*t 
even show then!). This deprives the observer of first hand sensed impressions >vhich 
more strongly than ot^er evidence influence judgments of effectiveness. 

The matter of acceptability of proof is closely related to the matter of dissemination^ 
It was noted earlier that the dissemination problem was more complicated than it ap-\ 
peared to be. The whole concept of the validation and dissemination of knowledge is a 
very complex problem ^o which we have given too little attention, particularly since the 
difficulTlBS arc increase? m a discipline as ''transparent** to the !ay public as ours. Edu- 
cational researchers in general are not, and cannot expect to be, accepted by others as 
knowledge producers in the same sense that other scientists are. Neither can the research 
community assume that their responsibihty ends when they complete a ^tudy . But just 
what their role can best be is .<;till to be determined. 

This whole area is one which must receive priority attention if research and develop- 
ment is to have a chance of fulfilling its promise for the bettcrmeni of education. 

Recommendations Which May Improve the Perceptions of Educattunal Research 

Let us stop the analysis here. This is perhaps enough to :aggest some of the bases 

for our current problems. If these basej have been in any way accurately identified, 

then we can begin to consider possible courses of awtior. for remediation some of which 

have been suggested in the course of the analyas. 

Specifically, what actions should we ♦ake? Here are a number of suggesUons. some 

cf; which hopefully may catch your interest. 

i An Increased Dissemination Program We mb.,t begin paying a great deal more 

Q lion to dissemination of the results of research and deveL^ment. This statement 
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.huimny impliqitions. ^or one thing, it means that we must seek a much larger commit- 
mmt ^f;reiourccs so that t substantial dissemination efTort can be mounted. Such an 
effdh is impossible wlih the kinds of resources that currently are being allocated. F^or 
afiother»Jt mdans thajf mutt ssek to build, a much better dissemination apparatus. 
Many suggestions ha^e been made-persons with special responsibility for interpreting 
R tiid.p in <^ch district or perhaps even in each school building, mor? dcrnonstnttion 
pfojtits..pertons oomptrable to the countjj; agent" in agriculture, to name but a few. 
'Hie veiy pkthorf^ of iiiggestions suggest that one of the top priorities must be the mount* 
inf^c^a sub^antir] program research in the area of dissemination itself, so that we can 
^tterJetin hW tojdo it!! 

2. Improved Understanding of the Links Between Research ind Practice-'We must do 
abetter job of knpwing the links of educationaLrcsearch to practice, both historically 
and cohVempjraniouily, and do more to make these links known, Our teacher prepara*. 
lion courses do Ttpt trace ideas and conceptions to the research from which they come* 
Neither do we do much with the history bf education, which would note such roles as 
that of the early as well as recent educational psychologists Responsible for some of 
the eailiest work on learning, it is fair to^ say that the field has had ari influence on the 
curriculum of tije schools and colleges almost from the birth of the field of psychology 
through the present day. This year's Thorndike Award winner. Dr. Robert CagnJ, ifor 
example, guided the curriculum, "Science: A Process Approach" from its inception* 
*We have not made thejc contributions ap'parcat. \ 

This problem is lUccly to be especially great when one con¥ders what is happening in 
penormance or competency based education. In some instances it is being limited to 
that knowledge required to learn proper teacher performance. Not only may the theo- 
refical, bases of. that performance be omitted, but it seems.almost certain that tracing 
those bases back to their research underpinnings may well be slighted. Certainly if this 
occurs il'wpuld^nfensify the very problem we"are trying to overcome. As educational 
piychologjstVmvolved in teacher training, we should bear this in mind, both as we pre- 
parc.CBTE modules for our own courses and as we work wi^h our colleagues in the over- 
alt design of our CBTE curriculum. 

Jack Getzels in a recent article prpvldes an excellent example of what can be done 
sto ut]p practitifancrs understand the inks of research to practice: 

**A]most within sight of my ofdce are four school buildings, In one, dating from the 
tiffn of the century, the spaces caljed classrooms are rectangular in sliape, the pupils', 
chairs are firmly bolted tojhe floor in straight rows, and the tcac'ier's desk is front 
and center. In the second building, dating from the 1930s, the classrooms are square, 
the pupils* chairs are movable into wiouspattemsaround the room, and the teadier's 
desk is out of the way in a corner. In the third building, dating from the I9S0s, the 
classrooms are also square but the pupils* movable desks are now trapezoidal in sliape 
so that when they are placed next to each other they make a circle, and (he teaciier^s 
desk has vanished! In the fourth building, there is a classroom, constructed a year 
or so ago, that is four times ihz size of tlie ordinary classroom. It has no teaclier*s 
or pupils* desks at all but is filled mstead with odds and ends, from fish howls and 
birds* nests to drawing boards and Cuisinaire rods. If one were not told it wasa class- 
room^i this space might be mistaken for an overgrown playroom or a warcliouse full of 
O Jren*s paraphernalia.*' (Getzels, 1974, p. S2^S2i). "\ 



Iq the remainder of the article he traces each of these classroom forms to a conception 
of the Icarner-^conceptions based on educational psychology research the rectangular 
room to the early empty leamer-connectionist conceptions, the square room to the 
active learner conception that involved Gcstalt psychology and research on afrcctive 
"learning; the circular classroom-the social learner conception to social psychoh^gy re- 
search and group dynamics, the open classroom stimulus seeking conception to recent 
research on the individual as not only a problem solving, stimulus-reducing, ♦rganism. 
but also as a problem finding, stimulus seeking, organism. 

GeUels, by taking common practices and tracing them to their research ronts. and 
then publishing this material in a journal which will reach practitioners and administra 
tors,,heips to^l^idge the relationship between research and practice Developing addi- 
ilonalarticles that trace the roots of practice, asGetzels has done, would similarly con- 
tribute to a solution to this problem. It is only aj>e|inning, but it leads in the right direc- 
tion. ^ 

Concomitant with demonstrating the relation of practice 4aiesearch, we must extract 
from that material some understanding of how the resejarch and^trvelopment prncess 
works and convey this as w^ell. This will include some modified^nderstantHng^of the 
kinds of contributions that research can make, and note the incremental \Ya> in which it 
iindcrgirds practice. It will nqte its role as a legitimizer of practice. It will indicate 
why that role, though a less glamorous one than might be anticipated for research, 
one that reasonably follows, both from tlie professional roles that teachers must practice 
and from our limited present understanding of the educational process. 

Articles which discuss these matters may help all of us to better understand these 
relationships. Theyjnay call the attention of some of the decision makers to these prob 
iemd, so that they may be better informed when they consider educational legislation, 
appropriations, or research and development program decisions. And ceitainly we must 
do ' more to inform our stAidents 6t these problems, so that being aware of them. <hey 
may in their future work assist us in finding better solutions to them. 

3. Increased Emphasis on Rationale and Theory Building as Convincing Contexts tor 
Research Findings-One ol the factors which enters into the acceptance of a research 
finding as a basis for practice is the extent to which it is embedded in a plausible e\* 
pltnation or thepry. The .examples of Bruner and Skinner mentioned earlier .how this 
McKeachie has made an excellent analysis of this phenomenon in the case of Skinner 
(McKeachie. 1974). 

Emphasis on research rationale, the development of theory, the integration of re- 
search into new wholes, are important goals of edfcational research Yet^^we do little 
,1b emphasize work that moves in this direction. For lack of space, our professional 
journals tend to cut such material from research reports, the Reviev. .^f Educadonal 
Research is to be congratulated in its new format for getting articles that serve to bring 
research together. But precious few articles emphasize the overall conceptualization 
that encompasses the research Oi explores new conceptualizations. Further . where is the 
research journal where one would publish a theoretical piece that does nut Lontaln data'' 
Division 15'snew format for The EJucadonal Psychologist is the jnl> one i know Tlus 
is a good start, but further outlets are needed. Clearly, an emphasis on this kind of 
thought needs to be further reinforced in terms of our current publishing practices 
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Suppcs suggests still another way of emphasizing theory His presidential address to 
AERA in 1974 (Suppcs, 1974) dealt with the importance of theory. He suggested that 
.in this day of specialization, there should be persons in educational research with a : 
spcciii involvement in theory development. Noting that "physics has long recognized 
such a^division of labori)etween theoretical and experimental physics. " he argues for 
me encouragement of a similar division of labor in educational research. Further, the 
absence of sucJt^a-division of labor in educational research, he argues, is "a mark ofthe 
undeveloped character of current educational research/' This suggestion ieemc worthy 
of careful consideration . ^ 

One may argue that we are not now ready for such specialists in theory development, 
and that they will emerge when the field has developed to the point where they can be 
usefully employed, our current theories are too simplistic. Perhaps sr. but one may 
wor^^er if this may not be a chicken and egg situation. May not the state >f the field at _ 
least in part be due to the fact that up to the present time so little trained attention has 
been ^iven to it? ' 

4. Bridging the Gap Between Researche/ and User-There are a whole series of sug- 
gestions which may help to narrow the gap between researcher and research user, 
especially the practitioner-teacher: 

A. Increased Awareness of the Gap and Its Effects-Perhaps, as in the earlier 
suggestion that better understanding of the role of research may lead to a better situa- 
tion, so awareness^of the gap between the practitioner and the researcher, and why it ^ 
exists, may result in more effective efforts to bridge it. Building on articles such as 
this one in greater depth would contribute to this goal. ^ ^ ; 

Certainly such awareness ought to moti^/ate researchers to more direct efforts in 
this regard. If nothing else, were it to result in more conscientious feedback to parti- 
cipating schools of the results of research conducted in those schools, this would be a^ 
substantial step forward. Too many researchers ignore this simple but basic courtesy' 
If one were to go beyond that in such feedback sessions, and try to impart some 
perspective on the whole research process-what it can and cannot do using the re- 
search in question as an example-still more might be achieved. 

B. Modification of Research Methodology -We can modify the extent to which 
we depend so heavily on experimentation as a research method, and return to the class- 
room as a setting for our work. Brophy notes this in suggesting that educational psy- 
chology should be more concerned with teaching than with learning (Brophy, 1974). 
The work of Phijhp Jackson (1968) ^nd Smith and Geoffrey 0968) indicate the^ 
richness of data drawn from obser«/ation of the classroom. Besides resulting in re- 
search which is immediately more understandable to the practitioner, it results in 
work on problems of considerably greater relevancyMo educational practice 

C. From Knowledge Producers to Producers of Findings to be Confirmed in Prac- 
tice~We can modify our view of ourselves as knowledge producer^ toward that of 
producers of findings to be confirmed in practice. This suggests that, rather than 
presenting oui findings as proven, our presentations should make clear the tentative 
nature of our findings and routinely seek the help of practitioners iji further validating 
or invalidating these findings, ^u^Citing the simplest possible methods for so doing, 

O Such suggestions could be included m our articles in professional journals, as well as 
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being carried on by the researcher himself. The former is a simple change, and not 
costly, but a %cry important one! We routinely make suggestions to other scientists 
, for further research, but have ignored the validating role of the user. Were we to 
routinely include him, it would be indicative of a change in our attitude about the 
prtctitioner arid it would get more materia! more quickly into practice. It would also 
confirm and rnake more apparent where the ultimate test of validity lies. 

Taking the uhimate validity argument further might change publication from a game . 
of "How many articles tave you published?" to "Whathas been the real significance 
of that research in practice?" The real payK)ff for research would not be so much as 
at present the piilication of the research itself or its presentation at a^convention, 
but its value in practical terms as measured by its effect in the schools. Many things 
wouW have to change before thi' -^uJd become a reality, and considering the time 
line involved for the implications of research to become known, it probably is not 
practical. Yet, if speculations about the future answers to this kind of question were 
asked with respect to academic work submitted for consideration with respect to 
faculty promotion, pay raises, and tenure, certain less productive aspects of the 
academic game might be minimized.** 

Still another implication is that reviews of research could be combined with re- 
views of practice. Recognizing that knowledge comes from practice as well as research, 
and that the ultimate validation of research is in practice, reviewers of research should 
be encouraged to search out confirming or disconfirming evidence from practice to 
set alongside research findings. As research articles include suggestions for practi- 
tioner validations, such reviews could then become the collating points for practical 
evidence. At first they might be largely case studies, later ctfllating and summarizing 
case studies as that is possible, and in turn using still more sophisticated evidence 
from practice as it becomes available. 

Modification of the Developmental Model-In a similar vein, developers may 
wish to consider modifying their model. We have noted the difficulties involved in 
the long development time line and in the production of "teacher proof products. 
For one thing, developers may wish to research the^most appropriate level of develop, 
mcnt relative to "teacher proofness" in terms of kinds of teachers, schools, and in- ' 
structional goals. If materials an be put into the field at earlier stages of develop- 
ment, this would both reduce the time and expense of development, as well as give 
teachers more of the creative and intellectual challenge which many of them want 
as growing professionals. 

They may 4IS0 wish to try alternative models of development which rely more 
heavily on teacher involvement, and which are as much or more process as they are 
product oriented. Such models might involve the simultaneous development of cur- 
riculum or other innovation at a variety of teachor.center^ around the country, select- 
ing the best of the ideas and/or materials devised under these conditions, and the 
interchange of these ideas and materials among the centers. Then, contrasting the ter- 

fjj^ajm^^^^ commtiit rtitfav iSiniffctnt ptotett Such protest would be quite ieflittmate 
S!M.^J!5^lS2r"^/.!*J ^.^^ Pf emotion o/^btsk IS weU as applied w«r5 

Sid^ ud M ' ^ ^ ""^^ coflctpttttUiation, leads pfimariiy to a journaJ 
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minalcostsof such a development process with the costs of the currently used central 
product development process plus the costs of effective dissemination, may be helpful 
in determining something about the characteristics of the model we should be per- 
fecting. 

E. Other Suggestions-Numerous other suggestions for narrowing the gap between 
researcher and practitioner could be made, establish panels of practitiojiers to suggest 
research priorities and ideas, provide ways for rescarchers^and practitioners to more 
eksily exchange roles, as in Russia where researchers take teacher roles to try out 
ideas; use practitioner panels to review research and choose items for dissemination. 
Perhaps enough has been mentioned to suggest that the gap can be bridged if we 
consider it important enough to do so. Certainly an essential element in thai bridging 
will be a better understanding of the role of research and its potentialities in relation to 
practice. But it seems hkely that an equally esse.itial element will be finding a way for 
those practitioners who wish it to find a mcanmgful role in the R and D process, so tliat 
they may get the fulfillment of using their considerable professional skills and share in the 
feehngof excuemcnt of contributing to the cutting edge of improved educational practice. 

The Plight of Educational Research Support vis^-vis the Linl^age of Research and Practice 
Let us now return to consid*^r the plight of the support of educational researcli. With 
one exception, none of the above suggestions directly attack this problem; rather they 
seek a better understanding of the role of research and development in educational prac- 
tice, and the enhancement of that role in such a way that the positive impact on practice 
is mcreascd. By now my behef must be obvious that only as the problem is attacked 
from this orientation will we bring about an improvement in the resource picture. 

I am very much concerned that the temporary relaxation that may result if 
budgetary considerations for NIE improve this year (which 1 think they will') may lull 
us into thinking the cr»sis is over. We might then continue about our business as we have 
m the past. .The current NIE aisis is only one symptom. Without an improvement in 
the perceived relation of research to practice, our practitioner colleagues will have no^ 
more basis for supporting R and D funding in the future than they have in the past. 
Without such support, funding IS less than likely to be stable, let alone increase markedly. 
This is a problem that will occupy our sustained attention for some considerable period 
of time. 

I wish I could claim that the recommendations set forth in this paper constitute a 
program for moving forward. Not only would such a claim be pretentious, it would be 
far from true. My hope is that there are other and perhips better analyses and recom- 
mendations that could be made but these are a start, and hopefully will turn us irv the 
right ejection. !f they leave you with enough discontent that they stiriiulatc your think- 
ing and acting along similar hnes, this paper will have served a purpose For what it is 
worth in terms of motivation, such effort is to your own self interest as a researcher^ 
More important, however, it is also for the greater go>d of education as a whole. On 
behalf of all of us, I hope you are stimulated to further thinking about the problem, 
and I wish you'much success in your problem solving. 
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